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The literary motif of head-taking in Old Javanese court poems 
(kakavin): cénél and varagan terms revisited' 


Jiri Jak 


University of Queensland, Jakarta, Kebon Jeruk, Taman Alfa Indah No. 20, Blok B, Indonesia 


ABSTRACT KEYWORDS 
The contribution analyses the literary motif of acquiring trophy Old Javanese poetry; pre- 
heads in the context of warfare practices depicted in kakavin, modern Java; trophy head; 
court poems composed in a literary register of Old Javanese. In warfare 

the first part, two terms of unclear meaning, cane! and varagan, 

are discussed in detail. It is argued that Old Javanese canal 

denotes ‘trophy head’, a severed head rendered as a token of 

martial prowess. Evidence of the Navanatya, an Old Javanese 

account of court etiquette composed in the 14th century, is used 

to support my claim that fictive kakavin do reflect the practice of 

head-taking as part of Javanese pre-Islamic warfare culture. It is 

demonstrated that the status of head-taking in kakavin is 

ambiguous. Though typically ascribed to the characters of 

adharma, the king, a protector of dharma, is represented in a 

couple of texts as a receiver of trophy heads. In the second and 

third parts of this article the category of combatants called 

varagan, associated in Old Javanese texts with predatory warfare 

and with adharma, is analysed. Fighting as individuals in a loosely 

dispersed swarm, the main objective of the strategy of varagan 

was to harass enemy settlements, take captives, and spread terror. 

It is argued that the category of varagan represented young men 

who had to prove themselves in battle and whose major objective 

was to display martial prowess in front of other warriors in one-to- 

one skirmishing. 


The motif of head-taking in Old Javanese kakavin 


The purpose of this article, based mainly on evidence of kakavin court poetry, is to inter- 
pret the Old Javanese word canal as denoting ‘trophy head’ and to discuss the concept of 
head-taking in kakavin. Non-fiction Javanese and European textual sources support a view 
that the practice of head-taking was part of Javanese warfare culture until the early- 
modern period (Schrieke 1957; Ricklefs 1993). Kakavin inform us about the pre-Islamic 
Javanese meanings ascribed to this practice, viewed in the texts as distinctly ambiguous. 
Typically, head-taking is associated with the corrupted, in many cases openly demonic, 
forces of adharma (a quality, especially behaviour, which is not in accordance with 


CONTACT Jifi Jak Q jirijakl@uqconnect.edu.au; Jirka.jakl@seznam.cz 

"| transcribe Old Javanese and Middle Javanese according to the system proposed by Acri and Griffiths (2014). In order to 
avoid confusion, | have also standardised the spelling of quoted primary sources according to these conventions. Modern 
Javanese words are transcribed in accordance with standard modern convention. All translations from Old Javanese are 
my own, except where otherwise indicated. 
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moral and religious law). Strikingly, the king, a protector of dharma, is depicted in several 
kakavin as a receiver of head-trophies. This exception to the rule, that collecting trophy 
heads from enemy combatants is exclusively associated with the forces of adharma, is 
interesting and calls for an explanation. In the second and third part of this article I 
discuss in detail the category of varagan, warriors that may have been associated with 
the practice of head-taking in ancient Java. I propose that the term varagan, usually trans- 
lated as ‘champion(s)’, denotes young combatants who had to prove themselves in battle 
and whose major objective was to display martial prowess in the presence of other warriors 
in one-to-one skirmishing. This article also aims to reopen a discussion of the relevance of 
kakavin as a source for the cultural history of pre-modern Java. Representing literary 
fiction, the relationship of Old Javanese court poetry to the realities of Javanese life has 
always been contentious. On the one hand, kakavin have been used as a rich source (at 
times, the only source) for a number of aspects of life in pre-Islamic Java (Ras 1976; Wisse- 
man Christie 1993). On the other hand, some scholars are inclined to dismiss this poetry 
as a viable source for everyday reality (Berg 1969). In what seems to be a current trend, 
scholars are admitting the value of kakavin as a source for the cultural history of pre- 
modern Java, though methodological problems are widely acknowledged (Supomo 
2001; Creese 2004; Acri 2010; Worsley 2012). 

One of the literary motifs found in a number of kakavin war scenes is the beheading of 
enemies in the course of battle. Virtually all descriptions of battles, especially the scenes 
depicting close-range combat, offer horrendous details of this practice. The popularity 
of this motif in kakavin may be traced to a number of literary and non-literary sources. 
Strong influences of the epic Mahabharata, especially the religious symbolism of 
Krsna’s spectacular Sudarsana disc-weapon with its razor-sharp edges (Hiltebeitel 1990, 
2001), are easily recognisable in kakavin. Unsurprisingly, the disc-weapon (cakra) is rep- 
resented in a number of kakavin as the most efficient beheading weapon. In the Bhoman- 
taka, a kakavin composed in the late 12th century (Teeuw and Robson 2005), the demon 
Mura is decapitated ‘at one blow’ (kapisanan) by Samba’s disc-weapon.” The motif of 
beheading demonic characters is well attested also in the Ramayana literary tradition.” 
Along with the cakra, broad-headed arrows are represented as formidable beheading 
weapons: in the Bhomdntaka, by way of example, king Somadatta, fighting for Krsna, 
decapitates Durnaya by a precisely aimed shot of his half-moon arrow (ardhacandra).* 
While the disc-weapon and broad-headed arrows represent the category of the so-called 
‘divine weapons’ of immense destructive power (Whitaker 2000), the weapons most com- 
monly used to decapitate enemy combatants in kakavin are swords, machetes, and 
daggers. 

The literary motif of beheading enemy warriors in the course of battle is rich in sym- 
bolic connotations. Apart from the religious and political symbolisms, in a number of 
kakavin the practice of head-taking is conceptualised in terms of agricultural and horticul- 
tural lore. One of the Old Javanese verbs commonly used to designate decapitation, 
amugut (‘to decapitate’), can be traced to harvest imagery. In Modern Javanese, pugut 


*Bhomantaka 43.13. 

>Kakavin Ramayana 2.35 depicts a well known episode of Rama and Laksmana slaying the raksasa (demons) who came to 
the Himalayas to obstruct religious communities of ascetics. Animated, severed heads of demonic characters are seen 
hovering above the hermitage the demons came to harrass. 

*Bhomantaka 88.1. 
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designates a harvesting knife (Robson and Singgih Wibisono 2002: 602) used to cut off the 
tips of rice stalks that contain grains. The use of agricultural symbolism in a martial 
context may have been common in pre-modern Indonesia and it is reflected in a 
number of traditional literary genres. In the Radin Suane, an epic from the Pasemah 
area in Sumatra, symbolism derived from agricultural and horticultural lore is widely 
employed in the martial scenes, often in what seems to have been a formulaic pattern. 
We hear of slaying enemies ‘like felling a plantation of ginger’; in another place we 
learn that the invigorated warriors, who overwhelm the eponymous hero Radin Suane, 
charge as if ‘cutting down a plantation of taro’ (Collins 1998: 167). 

Strikingly, the Old Javanese verb amugut is attested almost exclusively in passages in 
which some form of handling of the severed head is implied. We may surmise that the 
symbolism of cutting and ceremonial handling of rice stalks (harvested singly in pre- 
modern Java), detected here in the context of warfare, implies that severed heads received 
a ceremonial handling.’ This association suggests that the concept of trophy head was 
known in pre-modern Java. The earliest literary evidence that trophy heads were collected 
from enemy combatants is found in the Kakavin Ramayana, an Old Javanese version of 
the Sanskrit Ramayana, and the earliest known kakavin, dated according to current scho- 
larly opinion to the 9th century (Acri 2011la: xv). Hanuman, waiting in hiding in the 
garden of Lanka to slay Ravana’s rdksasa bodyguards, fancies that if Ravana himself 
came to the garden he would ‘take his head as a gift to Rama who certainly will be 
pleased.’® In Valmiki’s Ramayana and in the Bhattikavya, two Sanskrit versions of the 
Ramayana that influenced the Old Javanese text (Hooykaas 1958), we hear nothing 
about Hanuman’s head-taking fantasies (Goldman and Sutherland Goldman 1996; 
Fallon 2009). It is most likely that the passage represents an addition from an unknown 
Javanese author.’ Another passage which can be read as a literary reflection of the practice 
of ceremonial handling of the severed head is found in the Bharatayuddha, a kakavin com- 
posed in 1157 (Zoetmulder 1974: 269). This passage details a famous scene of Drona’s 
severed head (tandas vipresvara kapugutan) being carried around the battlefield by 
Dhrstadyumna, held under his arm, then raised high, and hurled at the Korava king.” 
The Javanese author gives us an interesting additional piece of information: when, after 
a long search, the Pandavas retrieve Drona’s severed head from the battlefield, it is dis- 
played conspicuously on a tray of kaki flowers and ceremonially carried away.’ Unsurpris- 
ingly, the motif of the respectful handling of Drona’s severed head, and its placing on a 
decorative tray has no parallel in the Sanskrit Mahabharata. 

One of the terms encountered in descriptions of the practice of head-taking is canal. 
The meaning of this word has been lost in Modern Javanese, and its interpretation pre- 
sents problems. Zoetmulder (1982) translates canal in his Old Javanese-English Dictionary 
tentatively as ‘head (also, and originally, a part of the neck?)’. This, or similar rendering, 
has been adopted in all textual editions of Old Javanese kakavin where the word is attested 


Rice stalks harvested individually by a special knife are depicted on the relief from Trowulan in East Java dating to the 14th 
century. For the depiction of this vignette, see Pigeaud (1962: 144). 

°Kakavin Ramayana 9.59. 

For the corresponding passage in the Bhattikavya, see Fallon (2009: 199):'If it were the intention of the demon chief 
himself to fight, then | would have to cut him down today,’ speaking thus the monkey continued: ‘When the lord 
hears this pleasing news that he is slain, he will be most delighted and Sita’s heart will be full of joy.’ 

®Bharatayuddha 20.7 and 20.9. 

*Bharatayuddha 23.9. 
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(Supomo 1977; Santoso 1980; Teeuw and Robson 2005; Worsley et al. 2013). In my view, a 
finding that the attestation of the word canal in Old Javanese literature is in almost all cases 
limited to the martial context may point to a rather narrow, more restricted use of this 
word. Most importantly, in all cases known to me canal designates a head that is separated 
from the body, or implies that a head is conceived as an object.'” I propose that Old Java- 
nese canal designates a severed head of an enemy, handled as a war trophy. The term is 
used with this meaning in the Kakavin Ramayana to denote the severed heads of Rama 
and Laksmana, conjured up by Ravana and shown to shocked Sita to persuade her that 
Rama and his brother had been killed in battle.”’ Hooykaas (1958: 361) points to the 
great attention the Javanese author pays to the ruse with the faked heads. Unlike Bhatti, 
who in his Ravanavaddha mentions the motif only in passing, the author of the 
Kakavin Ramayana styles the severed heads of Rama and Laksmana as trophy heads. 
The elaboration of the theme by the Javanese author is interesting and I analyse below 
the three passages relevant to Ravana’s trick in some detail. Entering the pleasure 
garden with his military personnel, who carry the heads of Rama and Laksmana, 
Ravana addresses Sita: 


ari janaki lihatana ikan hulu 
takarin canal nika si rama tekihan 
kalavan si laksmana nahan huvus mati 


My dear little sister Janaki, look at these heads (hulu)! 
There is no doubt that these are the trophy heads (canal) of that Rama, 
And that Laksmana, who have been slain [in battle].'7 


Canal is certainly not used in this passage as a derogatory term, even though it relates to 
the trophy head of Ravana’s arch-enemy. This claim is supported by the reading of the 
passage in which Sita delivers her moving speech addressed to Rama, or more precisely 
to Rama’s severed head, called by Sita canal. In the long and moving passage Sita 
laments Rama. Zoetmulder (1974: 223) observes in his review of the Kakavin 
Ramayana that Sita ‘addresses the husband she believes to be dead’. The passage, 


‘An exception to this rule is represented by the two passages referring to canal in the Sumanasantaka, a kakavin com- 
posed at the beginning of the 13th century by Mpu Monaguna (Worsley et al. 2013). The context in which canal occurs in 
this text is, however, far from clear. In stanza 149.1 the phrase para canal, otherwise unknown from the corpus of Old 
Javanese literature, seems to designate a particular category of servants, about whom the editors of the text say that they 
‘probably belong to groups of people serving Buddhist priests’ (Worsley et al. 2013: 512). The finding that the men take 
part in the opening phase of a battle, combating the varagan warriors, as well as the allusion made in the same stanza to 
a severed head likened to a jar ‘shattered into a thousand pieces,’ make this reference to cana! difficult to interpret. The 
same problem is encountered in stanza 113.17 where canal may designate a severed head of a ritual effigy used in the 
prasprasan offering. Worsley et al. (2013: 499) translate a very unclear phrase canal i gulu as ‘under their chins’, in refer- 
ence to the men who grab valuable textiles placed on the top of the high prasprdasan offering cone. The editors specify 
that ‘[w]Je imagine they put the cloth there [under their chins] and held it in place with the chin, and then may be when 
they lifted their heads in the crush the cloths fell to the ground’ (Worsley et al. 2013: 499). Seemingly, the textiles were 
meant for distribution to the participants of the wedding ritual described in stanza 113, and, in my view, the men grab- 
bing the valuable textiles may be identified with the para canal Buddhist servants who are mentioned in stanza 149.1. 
The passage may thus represent one of many in the Sumanasantaka in which religious persons are made recipients of 
mockery (compare this with Acri 2011b). 

"'Kakavin Ramayana 17.4. 

"*Kakavin Ramayana 17.7. Old Javanese text taken from Santoso (1980). 
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however, could also be read as Sita’s lamentation addressed to Rama’s severed head. The 
litany starts with this stanza: 


na tanis nira ta san nrpaputri 
tunkulikana canal naranatha 
dibya san prabhu asih nira rin rat 
na vinarnana niralarasa 


Such was the weeping of the princess, 

Looking down upon the severed head of the prince: 
‘Excellent lord, beloved by the whole world.’ 
Pleaded she in sorrow, downhearted.”” 


Ravana, infuriated by Sita’s unyielding emotions, submits the fake head of Rama to her 
(that of Laksmana is no longer mentioned), urging Sita to ‘display it as a sign of posses- 
sion, or otherwise fling it down into the sewers.’’* Admittedly, savyakan as used in this 
passage is a difficult word to interpret. Zoetmulder (1982: 1722), for one, derives the 
form from savya, a Sanskrit loanword for ‘left’, and translates savyakan tentatively as 
‘to put to the left, throw aside’. Apart from this meaning, Zoetmulder (1982: 1722) 
offers two alternative renderings. In the first version, Zoetmulder suggests tracing the 
word savyakan to savi (black mustard and its seed) and translates it as ‘to consider or 
treat as st. of no value’. In the second Zoetmulder (1982: 1722) traces it to another 
meaning of savi (sign of possession, prohibition, entry, seizure, use etc’), and renders 
savyakan as ‘to exhibit as a savi-sign’. This rather technical meaning, known also 
from the Old Javanese epigraphical record, seems to me the best rendering of 
savyakan in Kakavin Ramayana 17.59. Soewito Santoso (1980: 415) understands it 
exactly in this way, and translates savyakan in the passage under discussion as ‘to 
make a scarecrow of it’. Most probably, Ravana suggests displaying the trophy head 
on some prop, such as a pike, for observation. The author of the text explores the 
slight, but significant, distinction between the ‘severed head’ and the ‘trophy head’; at 
places where it is clear that Rama’s head is only the head and not the trophy head, 
the term hulu (head) is used: this is in stanzas 17.7, 17.59 (Ravana submits the head 
to Sita), and in stanza 17.80 (Trijata, finding out about the trick by witnessing Rama 
being still alive at Mount Suvela). Admittedly, we know next to nothing about the 
actual use of trophy heads in pre-Islamic Java. This passage, however, strongly suggests 
that trophy heads collected from enemy combatants may have been occasionally used for 
some form of display. 

A number of less detailed passages further support a view that Old Javanese canal des- 
ignates a severed head handled as a trophy head. In the Kakavin Ramayana, the elite war- 
riors of Prahasta, Ravana’s prime minister and general in one person, are praised for 
‘acquiring trophy heads’ (molih canal).'” A similarly worded phrase is used in the Bho- 
mantaka in the passage where we learn that the warriors of King Yavana busied 


'SKakavin Ramayana 17.8. Old Javanese text taken from Soewito Santoso (1980). 
"*Kakavin Ramayana 17.59. 
"Kakavin Ramayana 21.211. 
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themselves with ‘taking trophy heads’ (analap canal), while other men presumably ‘col- 
lected’ severed heads from the battlefield.’° In another passage found in the Bhomdntaka 
a warrior about to secure a trophy head addresses his victim: “Come on, let’s have your 
head! (mah canalamva).'’ The practice of collecting trophy heads from enemy comba- 
tants is attested not only in Old Javanese literature but also in Middle Javanese kidun 
(poems composed in native metrical schema). In the description of the battle between 
Javanese and Sundanese in the Kidun Sunda, by way of example, we learn that after 
falling from his horse, the high-ranking Sundanese warrior Pafji Malon, mortally 
wounded, had his head instantly cut off."* 

Generally, it is only the head of an important person that is depicted in kakavin as being 
collected as a war trophy; in most cases poets give no details about the handling of severed 
heads. Furthermore, in the Bharatayuddha and in the Bhomdantaka, the original motif of 
decapitating foes becomes an element of the wider symbolism of a political allegory. The 
Javanese King Jayabhaya is represented in the Bharatayuddha, a text he commisioned, as 
‘sacrificing the heads of his decapitated enemies’ (ahuti tandas in ripu kapokan), while in 
the Bhomantaka Krsna, represented in the kakavin as an ageing king, admonishes his 
son Samba that the ‘proof of being a “lion” is to succeed in seizing the heads of the 
enemy beheaded in their chariots’.'” In the context of kakavin poetry, however, it is necess- 
ary to carefully distinguish between the literary reflection of the practice of collecting trophy 
heads of high-status warriors, and the ritualised culture of ‘headhunting’, a phenomenon 
not reflected in the kakavin genre. However, it cannot be ruled out that the practice attested 
in the kakavin poetry may partially reflect vestiges of a cultural substratum of ritualised 
headhunting, a practice extinct by the period kakavin were composed.*’ The context of 
trophy head-taking in pre-Islamic Java and the meaning of this practice are illuminated 
by one, mostly overlooked, passage in the Navanatya, an Old Javanese account of a court 
etiquette and administration, composed in the 14th century in East Java (Pigeaud 1960- 
1963). The passage details the duties of military personnel, members of the standing 
army, who were under the supervision of a court dignitary called juru panalasan: 


If they [the royal troops] take off the heads of the enemy the honoured King shall accept them 
[as a prize] of the campaign.” 


The passage emphasises the image of the king as a protector of dharma, who subdues his 
enemies in raids and battles and accepts trophy heads as spoils of war. We know that in 
pre-modern Java the human head carried symbolic associations with power and the Eur- 
opeans who visited Java in the 16th century reported that to touch another’s head was con- 
sidered a distinct sign of a lack of respect (Reid 1988: 83).°* In a number of kakavin, 
associations are made between the head and vital power of warriors. In Sumanasantaka 
153.5, by way of example, we learn that ‘supernatural potency of the enemy drained 


"©Bhomantaka 86.11. Alternatively, the line could be translated: “Those who were taking trophy heads had red daggers, 
many dozen were taking [the trophy heads].” 

"’Bhomantaka. 

'8Kiduh Sunda 2.137. 

"°Bhomantaka 3.24cd. 

*°1 am grateful for this interesting suggestion to one of the anonymous reviewers of this article. 

*"Navanatya 23a. 

*2 Arguing from the perspective of visual evidence, Lunsingh Scheurleer (2000: 190) has recently suggested that an empha- 
sis on skull imagery in visual depictions of Ganesa, typical for pre-Islamic Java, might derive from the important role of the 
head and skull in ancestor worship. 
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away as they were beheaded’ (Worsley et al. 2013: 377). As has been suggested above, we 
are, however, not to draw the conclusion that the practice of ritualised ‘headhunting’ was 
an element of Javanese pre-Islamic warfare culture, as suggested by Pigeaud (1962) in his 
reading of the Navanatya passage. Rather, the Navanatya specifies that trophy heads rep- 
resented the tokens of subjugation of men disobedient to the king and his rule. Called in 
the Navanatya ‘filth of the country’ (kalanka nin bhumi), these men are identified in the 
text with diverse categories of criminals: ‘grabbing thieves, highway-robbers, marauders, 
bandits, as well as night-thieves’.*” Though the practice of taking trophy heads may 
seem to represent an anachronism in the context of Majapahit Java when the Navanatya 
was composed, it is good to realise that not only ceremonial head-taking but also ritual 
cannibalism were still a part of Javanese warfare culture in the 17th century, in a period 
when most if not all of the Javanese were at least nominally Muslims (Jakl 2013). So, 
for example, in 1679 when a rebel, Trunajaya, was finally tracked down and stabbed to 
death by King Amangkurat I himself, all of the high-ranking Javanese officials were 
required to take part in what seems to have been a grisly ritual. Trunajaya’s body was 
hacked by numerous slashes of the royal kris and the officials asked to partake of the 
liver, while Trunajaya’s head was severed and placed beneath the king’s throne (Ricklefs 
1993: 57). Clearly, the head trophy serves in this case as a token of subjugation of Truna- 
jaya and his followers. As late as 1810, the severed head of Raden Rongga’s chief comman- 
der, aptly called Dasamuka, was sent as a trophy to the court of Yogyakarta after the 
suppression of an uprising against the Sultan (Carey 2008: 257). In Bali the practice of 
head-taking in battle was occasionally practised even in the late 19th century, as reported 
by Dutch military officers (van der Kraan 1995). 

A number of contributions on the theme of headhunting in the book edited by Hoskins 
(1996) demonstrate how diverse were the reasons behind the practice of taking human body 
parts as trophies of war in pre-modern and early-modern Southeast Asia. Barbara 
W. Andaya (2004) has emphasised the importance of the role of gender in the practice of 
head-taking and handling trophy heads, and how significant was the role of women as ulti- 
mate ‘receivers’ of trophy heads in a number of pre-modern societies. It is tempting to 
speculate that Ravana’s attempt to trick Sita with the faked heads of Rama and Laksmana 
may have been perceived by pre-Islamic Javanese audience in gendered terms, as a 
special “wedding gift’ which Ravana offered to Sita. Apart from the gender aspect, a 
number of kakavin suggest that the practice of receiving trophy heads was conceptualised 
in ancient Java as an aspect of the king’s power to punish his disobedient subjects. The 
finding that head-taking may have been given a political meaning in ancient Java is sup- 
ported by a number of parallels from pre-modern Indonesia.~* The practice of taking 
trophy heads during martial exploits is also attested from ‘classical’ states in the mainland 
Southeast Asia. Quaritch Wales (1952: 104) calls attention to the reliefs on the Bayon temple 
in Cambodia, dating to the 12th century, that display a procession of Cham captives: one 
panel shows men whose attributes identify them as war prisoners, while two Khmer soldiers 


*3Navanatya 23. 

*“Knaap (2003) has demonstrated that head-taking had powerful political symbolism in early-modern chiefdoms in 
Amboina. Hagerdal (2012: 210) gives valuable evidence that political aspects of head-taking were entailed in ritualised 
communication with the new colonial power: VOC commissioner Paravicini reported in 1756 from Timor that two severed 
heads of orang berani (meo) were secured by a war-band of Timorese VOC allies and carried on long pikes to the dwelling 
of His Excellency for inspection. 
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hold up two trophy heads of conquered enemies for the king to see. Again, the king is rep- 
resented as the ‘receiver’ of trophy heads secured by his troops as a symbolic token of sub- 
mission (Jacq-Hergoualc’h 1979). The theme is also known from ancient Champa (Jacq- 
Hergoualc’h 1991). Concluding this part, it has been demonstrated that the practice of 
head-taking is marked in Old Javanese kakavin as ambiguous. Commonly associated in 
the world of kakavin with the figures standing for adharma, especially demons, acquiring 
trophy heads is at the same time represented as a prerogative of the king, a protector of 
dharma, and is viewed as a form of punishment for disobedient and rebellious subjects of 
the king. There is one category of combatants that may have been particularly closely associ- 
ated with the practice of head-taking in ancient Java. In the next section I demonstrate that 
by ascribing the values of adharma to these men and to their fighting style, Javanese court 
poets marked the practice of taking trophy heads for other purposes than royal tribute as 
forbidden. 


Varagans: young combatants and predatory warfare in pre-Islamic Java 


In battle scenes depicted in several kakavin we encounter a category of men called 
varagan, whose way of fighting is marked as special. This class of warriors has no parallel 
in Sanskrit epics and it is reasonable to suppose that descriptions of these combatants 
reflect Javanese warfare culture. With one important exception, varagan fight for the 
forces of adharma, a finding that may be of relevance to the identity of these warriors, 
as it indicates that the category of varagan was understood as ethically or otherwise pro- 
blematic. Kakavin depict varagan combatants departing for battle individually, or in small 
groups. Furthermore, texts suggest that varagan were not organised in combat units, but 
did fight as individuals, charging far afield, away from the deployed troops. Judging from 
the limited descriptions we have, one of the activities conducted by varagans was harassing 
settlements on enemy territory and spreading terror. 

Scholars of Old Javanese literature consider the term varagan to be unproblematic. 
Translations reflect an obvious fact that Old Javanese texts represent varagan as young 
men, fighting in front of other troops. Zoetmulder (1982: 2203), for one, renders the 
term varagan as ‘youthful champions in the forefront of battle’. Similar, or slightly differ- 
ent translations are found in textual editions of the kakavin in which the term is attested. 
Teeuw and Robson (2005: 439) render the phrase raray amaragana, found in the Bhoman- 
taka, as ‘youngsters who want to fight in the front line’. Robson (2008: 113) renders 
varagan in the Arjunavivaha as ‘youthful champions’, and Worsley et al. (2013: 357, 
363) translate varagan in the Sumanasdantaka as ‘youthful warriors’. While such attribu- 
tions are certainly supported by the texts, the exact objective behind the risky means of 
combat preferred by varagan remains elusive. I will demonstrate that all known descrip- 
tions of this class of warriors depict varagan and the style of their fighting consistently, 
supporting a view that the category was well known and well defined. Fighting individu- 
ally, or in very small clusters, the battle dress of varagan was marked as special, for they 
sported war insignia which was easily identified. It is likely, moreover, that there was a dis- 
tinct association between the varagan and consumption of (certain) fermented beverages. 
While the antiquity of the category of varagan remains unknown, texts reveal that there 
was a tendency to integrate these men into the main body of the army where they 
would fight as spear-troops. By gathering and contextualising the available literary 
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evidence I would like to refine this term, proposing a hypothesis that varagan were young 
men who had to prove themselves in the battle and whose major objective was to display 
martial prowess in the presence of other warriors in one-to-one skirmishing, taking of cap- 
tives, or procuring head-trophies of slain enemies. 

The earliest kakavin in which varagan are mentioned is the Arjunavivaha, a text com- 
posed in the 11th century by Mpu Kanva (Robson 2008).”° Varagan figure in the Arjuna- 
vivaha as advance troops of Nivatakavaca, the demon king who wages war against the god 
Indra. Varagan are the first troops sighted by Apsara warriors, the spear-troops of Indra, 
upon their arrival at the southern slopes of the Sumeru mountain where the decisive battle 
between the heavenly militia of Indra and the demons of Nivatakavaca takes place. Before 
getting any sight of varagan, the troops of Indra observe the land that had been plundered 
by the enemy: 


For it was clear that his enemy had burnt everything right around the mountain ridges. 
Those they came across were in a sorry plight, they retreated and the gods and Apsaras went 
to meet them; 

Tho ones who had not been captured and eaten were carried off by the armies of demons and 
giants. 


The passage elaborates on a stock motif of kakavin poetry: demon troops strike at the 
slopes of Meru, a part of heaven that is inhabited by communities of sages and ascetics. 
The demons are depicted pillaging vast tracks of land, killing the local population, canni- 
balising the victims, and taking captives.”’ Clearly, the fighting style of varagaii is stigma- 
tised by identifying the men as ‘demons.’ The last two lines quoted above give us an 
interesting literary reflection of predatory warfare: the captured men and women are rep- 
resented as made into war prisoners (tinavan), killed, or, in the case of young women, 
carried away to become (secondary) wives (hinafian). In the world of kakavin fiction, 
war is depicted in this passage as an unscrupulous raiding of settlements, conducted 
with the aim of securing manpower and of spreading terror. The men and women who 
manage to escape look for a refuge with the troops of Apsara warriors.** More varagan, 
however, are around, ready to capture confused victims: 


tan dva takalad-alad manimadntakaraja manalyani sahasanusi 

tan patuhan varagan-varagan kalavan pananarnya tatan pasanijata 
kagyat anon magalar makukud ta ya mankin atambah atimbun akrama 
byuha suradhipa katara sok makaranana yeka dumehnya kandaga”’ 


Immediately there arrived the advance troops of the king of Manimantaka,*’ binding and 
pursuing [the victims]; 
Without the leaders, varagan carried their distinguishing insignia [but] no weapons; 


*°The earliest extant Old Javanese text in which varagan are mentioned by the Virdtaparva composed in 996 CE (Zoet- 
mulder 1974). 

*°Arjunavivaha 24.1b-d. Translation taken from Robson (2008: 113). 

*7Robson (2008: 180) suggests that by tan svarga (‘the inhabitants of heaven’) in stanza 22.2 ‘people seem to be indicated’, 
subscribing thus to the view that lower slopes of the Sumeru were imagined in kakavin as being inhabited by human 
populations. In other texts, such as the Bhomantaka, the geography of war is centred on the Himalaya mountain, and the 
harassed population is envisaged as consisting mainly of religious communities of ascetics. 

*8!n the Old Javanese literary tradition, the Apsara are always represented as male, while their partners are female Apsari 
(Zoetmulder 1974, 1982). 

*°Arjunavivaha 24.2. Old Javanese text taken from Robson (2008: 112). 

>°Manimantaka is another name of the demon king Nivatakavaca. 
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Startled to see the arranged troops, they retreated [to the stockade]. Increasing in numbers 
and piled up in order, 

The King of the Gods’ battle-array was fearsome and thick, the ‘Makara-Head’; this would be 
the cause [for the enemy] to be halted. 


My interpretation of this stanza differs from that advanced by Robson (2008: 113) who 
considers waragan (the ‘youthful champions’ of Robson’s translation) and alad-alad 
(the ‘advance troops’ of Robson’s translation) to stand for two different, unrelated cat- 
egories of combatants. In my view, both of the terms designate the same category of war- 
riors, who represent advance troops. Alad-alad is a rare lexical item in Old Javanese; in the 
commentary to his translation of the text, Robson (2008: 182) notes that alad-alad is 
attested only in the Arjunavivaha, suggesting that the word is a ‘technical term’. The 
word alad-alad, plausibly an element of Old Javanese warfare terminology, may refer to 
the ‘licking flames of Death’ (alad normally means ‘lick’), a metaphorical image informed 
by the symbolism of fire that alludes to the violent character of raiding squads, who, as 
quoted above, ‘had burnt everything right around the mountain ridges’.”’ From other 
texts (Harisraya, Bhomantaka) we know that varagan typically departed for battle 
before other soldiers, so that their identification with the alad-alad of the Arjunavivaha 
is plausible. Next, varagan, alias alad-alad, are depicted harassing the local inhabitants, 
‘tying them with ropes’ (manalyani) and pursuing those who have escaped. In my view, 
Mpu Kanva, in the free context of kakavin poetry, identifies the demon pillagers, 
raiding for human flesh and captives, with the locally well understood category of the 
varagan warriors. From early Portuguese and Dutch reports we know that raiding for cap- 
tives and taking war prisoners was a common practice in early-modern Java, where labour, 
rather than land, was a scarce commodity (Schrieke 1957; Reid 1988: 145). The literary 
motif of taking captives and war prisoners is very common in Old Javanese literature, 
while it is conspicuously rare in Sanskrit epics (Hiltebeitel 1990, 2001). The popularity 
and frequency of the motif in Old Javanese texts suggests that the literary theme reflects 
pre-modern practices of raiding scarce sources of labour. 

Wars conducted in order to remove people from enemy territory resulted in increasing 
the accessible population under one’s state jurisdiction, without increasing administrative 
costs. In many cases, enslavement and transportation of people may have been much more 
feasible than conquest. The predatory strategy of increasing one’s labour force is best 
documented from early-modern Bali. Schulte Nordholt (1996: 67-8) has analysed the 
dynamics of wars leading to the rise of Mengwi kingdom in central Bali in the the 18th 
century. He describes how an expansive Agung Munggu put an end to the autonomy of 
the lord of Bun, razing his palace to the ground. Part of the population was enslaved, trans- 
ported to Sibang, and assigned to new settlements on the south side of the Sibang village 
and added to the labour force of the local palace. However, Agung Munggu also repopu- 
lated the destroyed region of Bun by establishing three new villages and inserting thus his 
own people into the contested area (Schulte Nordholt 1996: 67-8). Until the 19th century, 
Hindu Bali remained an important source of slaves whereas Islamised Java had ceased to 


>"In addition, stanza 23.9 displays a profound fire symbolism. In another relevant passage, line d of stanza 23.9, the march of 
Indra’s warriors has an aspect of ‘the tongues of Death, blazing and demanding the earth’ (lidah in antakdnalad-alad 
mamalaku bhuvana). 
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be the major exporter of enslaved manpower sometime during the late 16th century (Rick- 
lefs 1993; Schulte Nordholt 1996). 

In the next line of stanza 24.2 we are given several important clues which further elucidate 
the martial culture of the varagan warriors. Varagan are said to fight ‘without a leader’ (tan- 
patuhan). They seem to have fought individually as an irregular swarm, without any coordi- 
nation by military command. A view that varagan fought in a dispersed, open order is 
further supported by the passage in the Harivansa, analysed in detail below, where the 
men are depicted fighting ‘widely spread, dispersed in all directions’ (lumravra).°* This 
suggests that individual varagan were clearly visible on the battlefield. To further emphasise 
the element of martial display and to be easily identified, varagan wore prominent battle 
insignia. The Old Javanese term pananar, in the passage quoted earlier described as ‘dis- 
tinguishing insignia’, is, arguably, a difficult word. Zoetmulder (1982: 1991), for one, trans- 
lates pananar as a ‘means of seeing and recognizing, distinguishing mark’. Best understood 
as battle insignia, similar marks are known from many parts of pre-modern Indonesia 
(Charney 2004). Javanese battle insignia typically consisted of helmet crests, banners 
attached to the helmet, and tassels attached to shield and weapons (Schrieke 1957; 
Pigeaud 1960). Along with the (ceremonial) insignia of rank, such as sinhal, kalun, and 
karah, the battle insignia are described in a number of kakavin.*? There were several 
reasons behind the practice of carrying battle insignia. The one that concerns us here was 
the attempt to make individual ‘champions’ highly visible so that their deeds could be recog- 
nised. Seeking out single combat far in advance of the regular troops was not only part of 
Javanese pre-Islamic warfare culture; it was a martial practice confirmed widely from 
many parts of the pre-modern world (Keegan 1993). Lendon (2008) has analysed in 
detail the category of velites, young men fighting ahead of the so-called ‘manipular’ 
legion of the ancient Republican Roman army. Velites were placed at the forefront of the 
array so that the boldest young men could distinguish themselves by seeking out single 
combat with individual enemies: 


[... ] the youngest soldiers fought in a swarm in front of the formed array of the maniples. 
These velites often wore a wolf skin on their heads, or some other distinguishing marks that 
their brave deeds could be recognized.** 


The velites were fighting individually, without officers of their own, as did the Javanese 
waragan. The engagements of the velites could be long, but after that they withdrew for 
good (Lendon 2005: 179-80). The same may have been true for the Javanese varagan 
who are invariably mentioned in kakavin as taking part only in skirmishes at the 
opening phase of the battle. By wounding, stripping or killing an opponent, the velites 
won what Lendon calls a ‘decoration’, a mark of warrior status. Varagan, too, are depicted 
in the texts as striving to kill an enemy or take a captive. While the example of the ancient 
Roman velites is geographically and temporally removed from pre-modern Java, the ethos, 
with its focus on display of courage and martial skills, of the Roman velites and the Java- 
nese varagan is similar. If I approach the category of varagan from the perspective of 


**Harivansa 34.9. 

**The term tanar in Old Javanese designates a flag or banner carried by a military unit (Zoetmulder 1982). The word 
taneran is attested in Kakavin Ramayana 6.170, used here to denote a leaf attached to Sugriva’s costume during the 
wrestling duel with his brother Bali so that Rama could tell the two combatants apart and kill Bali. For other cases of 
tanaran classified as battle insignia see, for example, Bhomantaka 19.9; Arjunavijaya 23.4 and 42.6. 

*4Lendon (2008: 513). 
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ancient Roman studies, it is because the theme is studied more comprehensively by clas- 
sical Roman scholars than by scholars of Old Javanese literature. 

The Arjunavivaha further informs us that the varagan, all of a sudden, realise that Indra 
has in the meantime deployed his heavenly troops. The next piece of information is impor- 
tant: we learn that Nivatakavaca’s varagan cease their depredations and ‘retreat’ (makukud 
ta ya). Typically, the verb makukud is interpreted as designating a forced retreat. Zoet- 
mulder (1982: 912), for one, renders akukud ‘to gather up (everything) and leave; to 
depart for good’. Makukud, however, has a narrower meaning in Old Javanese and the 
verb, derived probably from hunting lore, is more specifically a retreat to the safety of a 
stockade or other fortified site. In most cases, the verb is associated with the forces of 
adharma. This restricted meaning is best illustrated in the Bharatayuddha: wherever the 
verb makukud occurs in this kakavin it refers to the Korava, or the kings allied with 
them, who, routed by the Pandava, retreat (makukud) to the fortified battle-camp they 
have pitched on the field of Kuruksetra.*’ If we read the passage in the Arjunavivaha 
from this perspective, the text informs us that the varagan of Nivatakavaca do not simply 
retreat from the battlefield, but to the safety of their stronghold. Temporary fortified 
sites, such as stockades and other simple enclosures, were typical of pre-modern warfare 
in Java and Bali (Ricklefs 1993: 245; Hagerdal 2004). Summarising the evidence found in 
the Arjunavivaha, some of the demons fighting for Nivatakavaca are represented as 
varagan ‘champions’, encamped in a fortified site at the slopes of the sacred Meru, a territory 
under the ‘rule’ of the god Indra, Nivatakavaca’s arch enemy. In the liberty of fiction, the 
‘subjects’ of Indra are represented in the text as ascetics and sages, while the varagan, fight- 
ing for Indra’s enemy, are identified with man-eating demons. 

Another important description of varagan is found in the Harivansa, a text composed 
in the 12th century by Mpu Panuluh (Teeuw 1950). Like the Arjunavivaha, varagan are 
depicted as fighting for the forces of adharma, represented in the Harivansa by the 
Korava and kings allied with them. Krsna, who figures in the text as a secular ruler, is 
informed that his enemy, King Karavira, has attacked a border district of Krsna’s realm, 
raiding and pillaging the country. The troops of Vrsni and Yadu warriors are ordered 
to depart immediately to protect Krsna’s subjects and to pacify the enemy.” After a 
tiring march and a night spent in the wild, Krsna’s troops arrive on the ‘battlefield’, 
which is envisaged as an expansive track of land: 


enjin sighra datan siren pabharatan ton tan musuh sak panuh 
lumravra varagannya mundur anusi pugran anantin vuri 
lvir meghapupul anhami hudan agantoran hunasty anuvuh?’ 


>See, for example, Bharatayuddha 13.17 (akukud maren kuta), and Bharatayuddha 18.12 (bala nrpati karna murud 
makukud). 

**In his interpretation of battle between Krsna and the allied forces fighting against him, Zoetmulder (1974: 253) takes the 
established view that the trope of battleground in the kakavin poetry is stereotypically represented by an image of the 
battlefield ‘selected’ by consent before the engagement. This view is, however, wrong, and in several kakavin (Arjuna- 
vivaha, Bhomantaka, Sutasoma) the ‘field of battle’ is conceptualised differently. Following the concept of ‘pre-selected’ 
battlefield, Zoetmulder (1974: 253) has been forced to observe that: ‘The country which he has chosen as battleground 
appears to have been laid waste before (by his enemy?) ... .’ The point missed is that the battle between Krsna and his 
opponents was not fought on a pre-selected battlefield, like a ritualised battle on the Kuruksetra, but in the border region 
where the local population, conceptualised as Krsna’s subjects, have been previously harassed, and forced to leave, by 
hostile varagan. 

>7Harivansa 34.9. Old Javanese text taken from Teeuw (1950: 61). 
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In the morning they hastily arrived on the ‘battlefield’, finding it overflowing with the enemy; 
His varagan, [previously] widely dispersed, retreated now to the stockade, waiting back there. 
Like assembled clouds holding the rain; [like] rumbling of thunder was the din of their war cries. 


Together with the next stanza, this passage affords a rare glimpse into the predatory nature 
of pre-modern warfare. Interestingly, the stanza is almost completely devoid of Sanskrit 
loanwords, suggesting that Javanese warfare culture is reflected in the text. As in the 
passage in the Arjunavivaha discussed above, varagan are the first combatants sighted 
on the ‘battlefield’ (pabharatan). Interestingly, the Harivansa conceptualises the ‘battle- 
field’ not as a site where the battle takes place, but rather as a disputed territory occupied 
by the enemy, a contested district. A close reading of the passage suggests that the enemy 
has erected a fortification (pugran) on the territory of Krsna, whose army now blunders 
into the enemy’s varagan, who promptly retreat to their stronghold.** As both sides 
bring in reinforcements, the clash escalates into a full-scale battle. Teeuw’s (1950: 96) ren- 
dering of the difficult word pugran as ‘fortress’ (vesting in his Dutch translation of the text) 
fits well into the evidence we have about Javanese warfare from early-modern European 
texts (Schrieke 1957; Carey 2008).°” We know that much military expansion in Java 
was based on the practice of establishing fortresses in the border territories of political 
rivals in order to harvest scarce labour in raids conducted from these strongholds 
(Schrieke 1957; Ricklefs 1993. We can only speculate on the actual physical appearance 
of these fortifications in pre-Islamic Java; most of these structures were probably semi-per- 
manent enclosures or stockades. In my view, in the motif of stronghold (pugrdan), used as a 
retreat for warriors, Mpu Panuluh provides a precedent in the epic for an element of indi- 
genous warfare. Krishna is depicted in the Harivansa as utterly surprised when he finds 
out that his enemies had fortified themselves on the territory under his supervision: 


nka n pojar naranatha yatna tumanakan ry argada nin musuh 
toh nke nke ta san uddhava nda vulatikin satru sok adbhuta 

nya ngvan san ratu sura sara parapu nin karaviraprana 

mvan tain byuha paran dananya vékas in durgrahya tan popama*” 


‘There!’, said the king, clearly enquiring about the stronghold of the enemy; 
‘Come! Come here, noble Uddhava, look how amazing is this countless enemy! 
Behold the site of valiant and bellicose lords, champions of [king] Karavira! 
And the deployment they have made is the best of the best, without peer!’ 


The exact meaning of the Sanskrit loanword argada, tentatively translated here as ‘strong- 
hold’, is not known. Zoetmulder (1982: 125) renders argada as ‘check, impediment; what 
one meets on the way?’.”” In the passage under discussion, argada may mean either an 
‘impenetrable’ deployment of warriors or some form of make-shift fortification. In my 
view, the term designates a stockade and argada in this passage may be a Sanskrit 


>®The interpretation of pugran advanced by Zoetmulder (1982: 1429) as ‘that onto which st. is tied; support, base (or pivot?)’ 
is too opaque to fit an abstract meaning of a few other attestations of this term in Old Javanese literature. 

>°>Compare also Fernquest (2008) and Beemer (2009) for evidence on the importance of make-shift fortresses in warfare in 
other parts of pre-modern Southeast Asia. 

“°Harivansa 34.10. Old Javanese text taken from Teeuw (1950: 61). 

“"Zoetmulder (1982: 125) lists the original meaning of this Sanskrit word as ‘wooden bolt or pin for fastening; bar, check, 
impediment’, which may further suggest that pugran alias argada may have been a simple palisaded enclosure with the 
gate secured by a wooden bar. 
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rendering of Old Javanese pugran in the previous stanza. The petty lords (ratu), allied with 
the king Karavira, are referred to in the text by the word parapu, ‘champions’. The exact 
meaning of this word in Old Javanese remains unknown and it seems to be attested only in 
this passage of the Harivansa. It may represent a lexical archaism as Zoetmulder (1982: 
1290), for one, translates parapi as ‘coryphaei’.** What is certain is that the category of 
warriors called parapu, as well as the men known as varagan, are associated with the 
forces of adharma and predatory warfare. Summarising the two passages in the Harivansa 
quoted above, varagan are represented as raiders, harassing enemy settlements, and fight- 
ing individually in a dispersed swarm. The text further suggests that varagan launched 
their depredations from a fortified base. It is tempting to speculate that such bases may 
have served as gathering points to accommodate captives, before moving them to the ter- 
ritory of an aggressor to be sold as slaves or resettled as enslaved cultivators or craftsmen 
(Charney 2004; Beemer 2009). 


Krsna and his critique of varagan: the warfare culture in the Bhomantaka 


As with other literary representations of warfare practices in kakavin, it is not easy to say 
how common the practice of varagan fighting in front of regular troops was by the time 
the Harivansa was composed. However, in the complex exposition on the category of 
varagan warriors found in the Bhomantaka, the vivid discussion between Krsna and 
Arjuna on military strategy and on the value of varagan strongly supports the view that 
the anonymous author of this text has introduced a subject that was hotly debated even 
during his own time, that is in the late 12th century when the Bhomantaka was composed. 
While the military strategy of individually fighting varagan is severely criticised by no less 
a great epic figure than Krsna, who poses in the Bhomantaka as an ageing king, the text at 
the same time suggests that the category of varagan was culturally significant. Close 
reading of the Bhomantaka suggests that varagan are depicted as representing an impor- 
tant, even though problematic, element of Krsna’s army, composed mainly of his Yadu 
and Vrsni warriors. The poet describes how very early in the morning, after a night 
spent in war preparations and competitive drinking, some of Krsna’s warriors decide to 
attack the enemy on their own, without any coordination from their war leaders: 


The warriors were full of fighting spirit as they had long been yearning for a fight. 

‘Set out!’ the men said, issuing the call to go out quickly. 

Others went ahead in groups of two, three and four - youthful warriors. 

Who were determined to do their duty on the field, with flowers in their kura-kura 
headdress.*” 


The anonymous author of the Bhomdntaka depicts in great detail an elated atmosphere 
among the troops leaving to fight the warriors of Bhoma. This wild departure reflects 
something of a cultural mindset among young warriors who wished to be the first to 
reach the ‘battlefield’ and to fight on their own. Alternatively, in view of the fact that 


“Recently, Worsley (2012: 167) has suggested that rather than fiction, kakavin represented for ancient audiences a world of 
‘hyper-reality’, in which ‘reality’ and ‘fantasy’ elements join to represent Java’s past ‘so that it might transform contem- 
porary crisis’. This view may explain some lexical archaisms such as the term parapu found in this passage: in pre-Islamic 
Java, Krsna, as well as the Pandavas, were manipulated to represent mythological ancestors of Javanese kings, and the 
reference to the parapu warriors may well have conjured references to some ancient category of warriors known to pre- 
modern audiences but lost on us. 

“°Bhomantaka 82.2. Translation taken from Teeuw and Robson (2005: 449). 
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they depart ‘in groups of two, three and four, they may have been fighting in very small 
bands. Designated in this passage as pravira taruna (‘youthful warriors’), and called 
varagan elsewhere by Krsna himself, these young men are depicted as eager to prove 
their martial qualities in battle. Young warriors are particularly often associated in 
kakavin with the practice of head-taking: in Sumanasantaka 153.5 the men who partici- 
pate in head-taking are explicitly termed suramarah, glossed as ‘adolescent, of marriage- 
able age’ by Worsley et al. (2013: 514). 

The expression ‘to do their duty on their (battle)field, found in stanza 82.2 in the Bho- 
mantaka, quoted above, conveys a distinctly ritual aspect of varagan escapades, as we learn 
that the warriors sported flowers in their kura-kura headdress. Admittedly, kura-kura is a 
difficult word; Teeuw and Robson (2005: 648) have suggested in their commentary to the 
translation of the text that kura-kura may be ‘a kind of tray, made from a turtle shell, for 
some sort of offering.“* While the exact meaning of the term kura-kura remains 
unknown, it may therefore designate an item made from a turtle shell which was a part 
of a headdress into which flowers, possibly a token of the religious significance of the esca- 
pade, were inserted. To be sure, flowers were worn by men on ‘peaceful’ occasions as well; 
nevertheless, the habit of donning flowers in the martial context calls for an explanation.” 
The theme is attested already in the Kakavin Ramayana in the passage in which Ravana’s 
demon warriors, eager to fight Rama’s simian troops, put flowers in their hair (pada 
masakar) before a battle.*° I have demonstrated elsewhere that the killing of Abhimanyu 
in the Bharatayuddha is envisaged as a ritual act: in the emotive description of young 
Abhimanyu dying on the battlefield, the numerous arrows stuck into his head are 
likened to the susup flower head decoration (Jakl 2013).*” The vegetative symbolism in 
all these passages may combine ritual, apotropaic and other aspects. The protective func- 
tion of leaves and flowers used in the context of warfare appears in many parts of the pre- 
modern world (Elgood 2004; Lendon 2005).** 

Another facet of the varagan warrior culture which can be gleaned from the Bhoman- 
taka is their partaking of fermented beverages before the battle. The departure of young 
combatants described in stanza 82.2 follows the moment the warriors “finished drinking’ 
(sampunya n paninum), as we gather from stanza 82.1, but precedes the moment ‘the 
kings awoke and got up’ (jaghratanhi siran vatak ratu) to conduct state war rituals, as 
described in stanza 82.3. The textual sequence 82.2-4 makes it clear that it was still 
night, or very early morning, when the varagan warriors left the camp to march to the 
field. Only after their departure, as we gather from stanza 82.4, does the author inform 
us that ‘it was soon broad daylight’ (kamantyan apadan). The troops of King Krsna 
had spent the previous night in pre-battle feasting, a convivial eating and drinking, 


“Zoetmulder (1982: 929) renders the term as ‘a particular kind of flowering plant.’ 

“For example, in Kakavin Ramayana 12.34 raksasa and his demon wife, after a night spent in sexual dalliance, put morning 
flowers into their hair or behind their ears (makamban). 

“°Kakavin Ramayana 19.2. In Bharatayuddha 10.3 we learn that Bhisma put flowers in his hair after he was installed a 
marshal of the Korawa army on the first day of the ‘great battle’. A similar habit of using flower garlands appears in 
the Sanskrit Ravanavadha 17.54 where we learn that, after paying homage to Siva and gratifying the brahmins, the 
demon warriors ‘anointed themselves with white sandal paste, [ ... ] dressed colorfully, some put on beautiful garlands’ 
(Fallon 2009: 397). 

“”Bharatayuddha 13.32. 

*®For India, Elgood (2004: 144) argues that there was a strong belief that Yama, the god of death, cannot come into the 
presence of a plant, and plants were often worn stuck into headgear. Ravana’s flower of immortality, the famous Vijaya- 
mala, may have represented an epic elaboration on this theme. 
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described in marvellous detail in stanzas 81.34-49. Elsewhere, I have argued that this 
passage should be read as a hidden account of a participatory animal sacrifice conducted 
before the battle (Jakl, forthcoming). In this incredibly rich description of pre-modern 
commensality, palm wine (tvak) is offered in copious quantity to soldiers who perform 
martial dances. The beverage is served by wine-attendants who, using ladles (agayun), dis- 
pense the drink from large vessels, including wineskins, filling the cups (tahapan) of par- 
ticipants, as we gather from stanzas 81.45-48. Teeuw and Robson (2005: 646) have 
suggested that the men denoted juru-juru masékar (‘heads with flowers’), mentioned in 
stanza 81.34, may be ‘waiters who were wearing flowers’ and may thus be identical with 
the wine-attendants (vvan alarih) known from stanza 81.45. This guess is, however, not 
supported by the text, for the same men, wearing flowers in their headdress, are mentioned 
in stanza 82.2 quoted above, where they feature among the soldiers who are the first to 
depart for battle. The men with flowers in their headdress thus represent in both passages 
the same men, young varagan warriors. One particular category of palm wine, possibly of 
an inferior sort (Teeuw and Robson 2005: 647), has been handed out from wineskins, as 
we gather from stanza 81.48, which depicts a group of particularly thirsty warriors: 


When they had finished doing their martial dances they enjoyed eating and drinking; 
From the skins they imagined there was palmwine in the drinking bags, 

And so they were bold enough to push the serving-men aside and seize the dippers to pour 
themselves a drink -* 


We may imagine that soldiers, observing plump, not-yet-emptied wineskins, guessed that 
the containers still held palm wine. An intimate link between the varagan and the con- 
sumption of fermented beverages seems to have become proverbial, as it found its reflec- 
tion in the name of the potent alcoholic drink varagan, presumably after the category of 
combatants whose image was associated with imbibing this beverage.”” It is tempting to 
speculate that the concoction associated with varagan drinking habits was a palm wine 
that was left to mature in airtight wineskins (the alcohol content of such a beverage 
would be inevitably higher than that of a common palm wine), and which may have 
been carried by armies into the field as part of their provisions. In terms of military trans- 
portation, the advantages of using skins to carry wine are obvious: wineskins are less liable 
to breakage than ceramic or bamboo containers. They are also lightweight and conform 
well to animal and human transportation (Wills and Watts 2014: 123). 

It is particularly revealing to find out that while the institution of varagan is acknowl- 
edged in the Bhomantaka as an integral element of a local warfare culture, the strategy of 
individual attacks pursued by the varagan combatants is censored by King Krsna himself 
as being faulty and dangerous, a behaviour unbecoming for a young man of noble descent. 
Interestingly, the epic figure of Arjuna is manipulated to serve as an exemplar in this con- 
struct. At the war council which takes place the night before the troops depart, Arjuna is 
among the five speakers who are giving their advice. Contrary to the council of Salya, 
Drupada, Bahlika and Somadatta, all of them senior and experienced warriors, young 


“°Bhomantaka 81.48. Translation taken from Teeuw and Robson (2005: 447). 

>°Zoetmulder (1982: 2203) identifies the varagan beverage as a ‘kind of strong drink (palm-wine? ModJ [i.e. Modern Java- 
nese]?)’. The beverage of this name was in existence by the 10th century at the latest, when it is mentioned in Adiparva 
76.10 as tvak varagan, suggesting that varagan was indeed a sort of palm wine (tvak). In the 14th century the beverage is 
listed among several other alcoholic drinks served to guests in feasting scenes depicted in the Arjunavijaya and Sutasoma. 
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Arjuna, personally, wishes to depart immediately, ahead of the regular troops.’ King 
Krsna, wisely, censures Arjuna for his war counsel giving an exposition of the dangers 
awaiting a young man who decides to fight in such a way: 


yan ruhuna pva taprana saken raray amaragana 
yadyapin oliheki n aphalapa tan ulaha nika 
pinrva tivas kasambya ni huripnya bisama rinabut 
nora ya meman-eman i pati pati-pati tumadun?? 


‘If he should go into battle earlier than the youngsters who want to fight as varagan, 
Even if he might have success, this is fruitless, because it is not what he should do. 
Secondly, if he is defeated, and at the same time his life is in danger of being taken, 
No one would care about his death as all aim only to strike.’ 


I propose that this passage can be traced to Bharatayuddha 14.7-8, of which it represents 
an interesting elaboration. The Bharatayuddha informs us that at the moment Arjuna 
learns about the death of his son Abhimanyu during the course of the ‘great war’, he pro- 
claims that he will launch an attack, charging the Korava in the forefront of the Pandava 
troops ‘so as to be slain’ (dumeh paratra).”° Krsna restrains Arjuna, admonishing him that 
such a behaviour would be inappropriate: 


‘It is against the rules of Dharma’, said Krsna, ‘Do not do that, O Prince, 
For all the Pandava are grieving and in great distress.””* 


The argument presented in the Bharatayuddha and the Bhomantaka is more or less the same: 
young Arjuna wishes to launch an attack on his own account, while the senior Krsna holds 
him back by his words of wisdom. In the Bharatayuddha the poet approaches the motif in 
terms of dharma and proper behaviour (war campaigns are forbidden during the mourning 
period). The author of the Bhomantaka, however, re-contextualises the debate between 
Arjuna and Krsna so that it fits his own agenda of criticising a dangerous military strategy 
assumed by the varagan warriors. Moreover, the motif in the Bhomdntaka represents a 
serious reformulation of an understanding of the very nature of bravery, demonstrated by 
young men in single combat conducted far ahead of the deployed men. Part of this strategy 
was the extreme danger awaiting a single warrior, who could not count on the help of others 
(Charney 2004). Fighting as a highly visible part of a dispersed swarm, in a battle dress 
marked by distinctive war insignia, a warrior could be slain by an enemy varagan, 
unaided by his own comrades who would be obsessed only with their own display of 
martial prowess. As the king Krsna puts it ‘no one would care about his death’, because 
each varagan would pursue only his own agenda: to obtain a trophy, plausibly a head 
trophy, or to take a captive. In another part of his speech, Krsna reformulates a martial strat- 
egy to be followed by a young, aspiring warrior of noble descent: 


‘Is this not the reason that the brave man does not act thoughtlessly, 
When he has victory in battle as his aim in conformity with prudent policy? 


*'It is interesting to note that in Bhdratayuddha 10.11, Arjuna, along with Bhima and Sikhandi, takes a position in front 
(harap) of the Pandava deployment, while Yudhisthira and all the kings are placed at the centre of the formation. 

>*Bhomantaka 81.18. Old Javanese text taken from Teeuw and Robson (2005). 

°°Bharatayuddha 14.7. 

>“Bharatayuddha 14.8. Old Javanese text, taken from Supomo (1993: 85), reads: hila-hila lin nira hayva manka rakryan / 
pada malara sapandavatisoka. 
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The various youthful heroes serve as his forest in which to disappear, 
And his wild lion-like valour is then apparent when he springs out on his enemy.’”° 


The valour of a young warrior, traditionally displayed in an act of single combat entail- 
ing the inherent danger of being easily overpowered by another, stronger varagan, is re- 
considered in this passage as the courage to be the part of a closely knit unit and to stand 
the ground in a coordinated attack. We witness a conceptual leap of great importance 
implying that heroic performance might be sacrificed to results and glory looked for in 
those results. King Krsna draws a line between the restricted, ritualistic way in which a 
warrior fights for status and display, and that of tightly drawn groups of warriors who 
are part of a contingent aiming to achieve a ‘victory in battle’, formulated now as the 
single aim of ‘prudent policy’. The central element of this new martial prudence, as 
seen from late ‘classical’ mainland Southeast Asia (Lieberman 2003), is unit cohesion, 
the strength of horizontal bonds of affinity between warriors: the author of the kakavin 
uses a famous maxim of a lion and a wood: the lion protects the wood, while the 
animals living in the wood offer him a safe place to hide. As Krsna’s message is addressed 
to Arjuna, we may suppose that the recipients of this niti passage were the young male 
members of the Javanese gentry. A young noble warrior, a plausible audience of the 
court kakavin reading session, is thus counselled to march into a battle well protected 
by a unit of his personal retinue, pouncing on the enemy from the coverage provided 
by his comrades. The extreme danger sought by the varagan warriors is now restricted 
to non-noble combatants. Talking to Arjuna, King Krsna summarises his exposition on 
a proper martial strategy: 


‘So that, it would be wrong to go out into action before the others, brother. Tomorrow 
morning we shall set out all at once.’”° 


This proposal, however, remains wishful thinking, unheeded by the young varagan, who 
departed before dawn, as we have seen above. Seeking out single combat was certainly part 
of the Javanese warrior tradition though it is difficult to surmise if it is older than the battle 
order of the times.’’ The poet captured the paradox which Krsna worried about, that for 
young men to disobey and to fight against orders was justly punishable but at the same 
time right and natural. In the course of time, varagan seem to have been slowly integrated 
into the main body of armies, where they retained a distinct style of fighting as a shock 
force. Such small loyal units of combatants may have been decisive in battles, as is excep- 
tionally well documented from the early modern Philippines at the battle of Mactan in 
1521 (Angeles 2007). In the Sumanasantaka, a kakavin composed at the beginning of 
the 13th century by Mpu Monaguna (Worsley et al. 2013), varagan figure as advance 
troops of the army assembled to waylay prince Aja and to capture his newly wed wife 


>°Bhomantaka 81.19. Translation taken from Teeuw and Robson (2005: 439). 

°°Bhomantaka 81.21. Translation taken from Teeuw and Robson (2005: 439). 

°’Generally, single combat seems to be more primitive as Lendon (2005: 186), studying the phenomenon of single combat 
in ancient Rome, observes, pointing out that ‘to make it senior appeals to a modern sense of the natural order of things’. 
The ethos of single combat and of fighting in battle order is certainly in conflict (Charney 2004). In fact, even a very loose 
battle deployment had no great place for offensive prowess displayed in the way the varagan fought. It is from this dimly 
seen conflict between the close-order of battle formation and the culture of single combat that of author of the Bhoman- 
taka constructed the niti passage which seemingly reflects one branch of the military thinking of his times. 
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Indumati.”* Unsurprisingly, varagan are depicted as fighting for the forces of adharma 
and at several places in the text their cruelty is emphasised. Mpu Monaguna gives us a 
number of valuable details about their combat style. The varagan are the first combatants 
who reach the battlefield, where they meet Aja’s ‘best men’ (stira-sura): 


...the enemy had arrived suddenly with their youthful warriors, ferocious and 
uncontrollable. 

All the heroes of Aja’s army were furious, the glow of their anger blazing. 

Gritting their teeth, they had no fear of the advancing enemy and judged the mass of their 
weapons to be nothing more than mere straw.” 


The varagan in the Sumanasantaka, however, do not fight dispersed in a loose swarm. 
They are ‘standing ready (arapat) in the first line of the battle, attacking Aja’s men 
with long-range weapons. In short, varagan, integrated into the main body of the army, 
have been deployed in front of a loose battle formation: 


The youthful warriors in the forefront of battle stood ready. Fearlessly they attacked each 
other with great brutality. 

Anything they got their hands on they used as a club to mount a wild attack. 

Stone missiles flew around, mixing together, breaking to pieces in the air as they smashed 
against each other and were cast back from where they came. 

Their spears were like all kinds of pakan angin snakes in the sky.°° 


The way the varagan fought is characterised by Mpu Monaguna with the verb amurulu, 
which is, according to Zoetmulder (1982: 2336), related to similar forms, amururu and 
amurugul.°’ The three rather uncommon verbs suggest a violent, wild style of combat, 
ascribed in the Kakavin Ramayana to the bellicose vvil demons, literary characters that 
are without parallel in Sanskrit texts, and seem to be of ‘domestic’ extraction (Worsley 
et al. 2013). This may imply that varagan combat in the Sumanasantaka has been concep- 
tualised as archaic. Mpu Monaguna further suggests that varagan use their weaponry as 
clubs (pinakagada-gada). Curiously, among the first men the varagan face at the battle- 
field are the men of religion: a ‘very old man’ (vvan bahulatuha), a Brahmin, a young Bud- 
dhist, and a Saiva. Four stanzas that describe this martial encounter (148.2-149.2) are 
among the most obscure passages in the Sumanasantaka. At the same time they give us 
valuable details about varagan martial culture. Mpu Monaguna informs us that when a 
Brahmin (brahmana) boldly retaliated with a lance, the varagan were in a dilemma 
because they were ‘afraid to stab him, lest they shed his blood’. The poet further adds 
that varagan did not know ‘how to recite Vedas, still less did they know the sacred for- 
mulas which would make them invulnerable.’®* By excluding the varagan from the 
‘world of Vedas’, Mpu Monaguna marks them as backward and uncivilised. Furthermore, 
we may surmise that varagan, who routinely engaged in an extremely risky form of 
combat, strived to secure some form of invulnerability. Magical means to achieve physical 
and spiritual invulnerability represented a common element of Javanese pre-modern 
warfare culture (Charney 2004). 


°®Sumanasantaka 147.1. 

°°Sumanasantaka 147.1. Translation taken from Worsley et al. (2013: 357). 

°sumanasantaka 148.1. Translation taken from Worsley et al. (2013: 363). 

°'Zoetmulder (1982: 2336) translates amurulu and amururu tentatively as ‘(to attack) tumultuously and wildly?’, while 
amurugul (Zoetmulder 1982: 1456) is ‘to assault, attack violently.’ 

©2Sumanasantaka 148.3. 
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In my view, one reason for the longevity of the institution of varagan is that it responded 
to a cultural imperative to prove a manly virtue in single combat. It reflected a need for 
young Javanese men to display their prowess and to compete with their elders who had 
proved theirs in campaigns long ago. It was a way of fighting embedded in the martial 
culture of the Javanese. The Sumanasantaka, apparently, represents the last text that 
describes varagan in some detail. After the 13th century this category of warriors all but 
disappeared from textual records and by the Majapahit period the individually fighting 
‘young champions’ may have been absorbed into Javanese armies as their shock force. 


Conclusion 


I have analysed the Old Javanese term canal, arguing that the word designates ‘trophy 
head’. The literary motif of head-taking is attested in the Kakavin Ramayana, the earliest 
known exemplification of the kakavin genre, composed in the 9th century. I have demon- 
strated that the practice of head-taking is marked in kakavin as ambiguous. Commonly 
associated with the figures fighting for adharma, especially demons, receiving trophy 
heads is at the same time represented as one of the prerogatives of the king, a protector 
of dharma. The non-fiction Navanatya, an Old Javanese account of court etiquette and 
administration composed in the 14th century, testifies that taking trophy heads as 
spoils of battle, and the inspection of the trophies by the king, was viewed as a form of 
punishment of enemies and disobedient subjects. I have also analysed a category of war- 
riors called varagan, the young men who may have been particularly closely associated 
with the practice of head-taking in ancient Java. Old Javanese texts represent this category 
of combatants as ethically problematic. Fighting as individuals in a loosely dispersed 
swarm, varagan were easily recognised by their battle insignia. They were employed in 
Javanese armies as a shock force; the strategy they followed was to harass the settlements 
of an enemy, take captives, and spread terror. I have argued that the category of varagan 
represents young combatants who had to prove themselves in battle and whose major 
objective was to display martial prowess in the presence of other warriors in one-to-one 
skirmishing. Trophy heads of slain enemies may have served as tokens of their martial 
achievements. In the Bhomantaka the martial strategy and warfare culture of varagan is 
criticised by the epic character of Krsna, who figures in the text as an ageing king. Close 
reading of the Bhomdantaka and Sumanasdantaka suggests that there was a tendency to inte- 
grate individually fighting varagan into the main body of the army as spearhead troops. 
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